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normally harbour a number of bacteria, which multiply without
damage to the host ; these are termed commensals. Although
some of these organisms are important potential pathogens, they
exist as saprophytes; their food supply is not obtained at the
expense of the living cells, but is derived from the local secretions,
debris, excretions and other foreign matter. Many varied bacterial
species come in contact with the body surfaces, but only a few
find the local conditions suitable for multiplication. The flora of
the different regions, while not absolutely constant, tends to
maintain a characteristic distribution which is largely dependent
on the environmental conditions. The upper respiratory tract
usually harbours various strains of streptococci, Gram-negative
cocci, staphylococci, diphtheroids, and pneumococci. The ali-
mentary tract has a particularly varied flora, which can be modi-
fied by dietetic changes, e.g., proteolytic organisms are predomi-
nant when a protein diet is taken. The vaginal secretion is acid
and aciduric bacteria, such as the lactobacilli, are generally
present. The regions in close contact with the air are seldom, if
ever, free from bacteria under normal conditions. In contrast to
this, the tissues having more remote contact with the outside
world, such as the uterus, bronchioles, lungs, sinuses and the
middle-ear, do not normally harbour organisms.
Many commensals are potential pathogens, and on any decrease
of the body resistance they may give rise to disease. Thus the
pneumococcus, staphylococcus and the influenza bacillus are
usually present as members of the normal flora of the upper
respiratory tract ; when, however, the resistance of the body is
lowered, as after, or during, a debilitating illness such as measles,
influenza or whooping cough, these organisms may be responsible
for a secondary broncho-pneumonia.
Some pathogens tend to be more strictly parasitic and develop
mainly, in some cases solely, on, or in, the body-tissues. Their
presence in the tissues is therefore generally associated with a
disease process. In many instances the resistance of the com-
munity to these organisms is low, and when the chances of
infection are high, extensive outbreaks or epidemics occur, as in
the case of diphtheria, measles, influenza, etc.
Transmission oJ Infection. The manner in which an infection
is transmitted constitutes a factor of great importance in deter-
mining not only the probable extent of an outbreak in a com-
munity but also the organization of suitable prophylactic
measures. The ultimate sources of infection are almost invariably